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Capitalism and Gay Identity 
John D’Emilio 


Elsewhere in this volume Adrienne Rich argues for a profound SjH 
bian identity, one forged in the ties of infancy; she separates th^ 
"lesbian existence" from the evolution of a gay male life which she sees; 
as anomic and very far from nurturant.John D’Emilio would no doubt 
disagree with this claim of historical discontinuity between gay vw i 
and lesbians, since, like Allan BirubS in the preceding essay he sees 
the creation of the "homosexual" of either sex as a specific, mod&m' 
phenomenon. Lesbians, he argues, were rarer presences in the "mate'' 
space of streets, parks, and bars because of women’s continued eccfi 
nomic dependence on men: It was economic oppression, not a mor 8? 
caring nature, he implicitly argues, that kept them more quietly at J 
home. 

The chance for a life outside the family, one made possible by ioQSBi 
labor, has had enormous consequences for both sexes. D’Emilio Qrif*\ 
phasizes the role of gay men in pioneering a sexual life unrelatq^m 
procreation though increasingly, of course, the break between sex (ttuf! 
birth is shifting the meaning of sexuality for everyone, and abop&fjjWi 
for women. ' 


For gay men and lesbians, the 1970s were years of signings 
achievement. Gay liberation and women’s liberation changed the^ai 
ual landscape of the nation. Hundreds of thousands of gay women'@ni 
men came out and openly affirmed same-sex eroticism. We won repot 
of sodomy laws in half the states, a partial lifting of the excluskuS 
lesbians and gay men from federal employment, civil rights prote3$ 
in a few dozen cities, the inclusion of gay rights in the platform^ftfcj 
Democratic Party, and the elimination of homosexuality from thepsj 
chiatric profession's list of mental illnesses. The gay male subcultlS 
expanded and became increasingly visible in large cities, and .Wh ip 
feminists pioneered in building alternative institutions and an aftexna 
tive culture that attempted to embody a liberatory vision of the fatuil 
In the 1980s, however, with the resurgence of an active righta rmi 
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tics of gay life in the nastJ.T™ the essential characters- 

ferentiated, terribk opp^ion ** V ‘ Ct,mS ° f SyStema «c. undifi 
triM^ ^ ! ^H^j«£Sl£ersBectiye. They have con- 
would end-and have allowed us to^Tfi?! ” 1 .,!.?!’. gay . °PP r ession 

1,k * the present: How can we uni^U^on^® 0 *? Iy * monlents 
i and unchanging? oppression so pervasive 

i ■ 

!' argument run! wmeffilnjnfteTK^^ The 

| a nd always will be. We afe ever^htre not iust ^ were 
| h,S *° ry ’ I ‘ n societies and all JTriods’ ThilmvdTc' W , throu S hout 
I Political function in the first vea« of 'll™ yth serv ed a positive 

| defined us as psychopathic individuals or freaks of n7 ex ! stence or 
I powering to assert that “we are eve™,,!,,, » d . nature . 't was em- 

I confined us as surelv as the m«t, ■ yw ” er ®- ® ut m recent years it has 
I locked our movement in place. h ° mophobic metJ ical theories, and 
















lesbians have nof always existed. Instead, they are a product of 

and have come into existence in a specific historical era Their emer 
ff" c _ e r .! s associated with the relations of capitalism; it halTdiHlHi 

system" th^h° P ^ ent ° f . ca P italisn >-niore' S p^ifi'cally, its free labor 
^stem-that has allowed arge numbers of men and women in the late 
twentieth century to call themselves gay, to see themselves as part of a 
community of similar men and women, and to organize politically on : 
he basis of that identity.' Finally, I want to suggest some Seal i 
lessons we can draw from this view of history, 

What, then are the relationships between the free labor system of 
capita ism and homosexuality? First, let me review some features pf- 
capitalism. Under capitalism, workers are “free” laborers in two ways i' 
W h r h6 ^ ed r n °° k . f ? r a j° b ' We own °ur ability to work &’ 
buy i H We e al°Tl Tf labor P ower for w *ges to anyone willing**? 
lahn™! m r “ fr0m the °' vnershi P Of anything except SI 
power. Most of us do not own the land or the tools that produce! 

So fwearS h Tu° W ° rk f ° r 3 livin « °'der to survijg 
i f ? r ® fre ® t0 seI1 our la bor power in the positive sense, we aM 
diaWthih" He " e ? ative s . ens ®> from an V other alternative. Thjif 
sure oft7tn h no C ° n an f mterp , ay exploitation and some mill 

a “ ° f the history ofth ° se -ho have live| 

As capital—money used to make more money—expands so do^l 

Ixnand free ab ? r ' Capital expands in several ways. Usuall* 
buH^fl the S A m u P f e ’ transforming small firms into largeronpP 
of cloth f expan i s by taki u g °u V ? new areas production: the weaS 
of cloth for instance, or the baking of bread. Finally, capital exS 
geographical^. In the United States, capitalism initially took rodm 

3t * tlme Wl ? en slavery was the d °minant system 

Sou h and when noncapitalist Native American societies occupied 
western half of the continent. During the nineteenth centnrv P cavil 

canualh ° m Atl j nt , iC to the Pacific ’ and in the twentieth^ 
capital has penetrated almost every part of the world. 

Tn?^PJnsion_Qfcapital and the spread of wage labor have effected* 
? ro ^ u nd transformation in the structure anf fe i ^ s o ffhe 
X; y ' th ^deology of family life, and the 

relations. It is these changes in the family that are mostSS 

to the appearance of a collective gay life .-—— TjtSj jj g jg jg 

lJ h , e -bite colonists in seventeenth-century New EnglandSl 
hshed villages structured around a household econly comnSl 

Imhil Z * W6re baSically Sufficient, independent 3888 
archal. Men, women, and children farmed land owned by^^^ 
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in dirKe S£t ,hl! V"*", h “““ production w« 
money accumulated through trade T^th 1 ™ 1 * a P ltalists ‘“vested the 
labor became more common Men and g °° ds> Wage 

largely self-sufficient household ° Ut ° f the 

c&pitalist system of free labor For women Z int0 a 

working for wages rarely lasted bevnnd m. th e nineteenth century, 
permanent condition. V d rnage; for men, it became a 

aJdth ‘"a«pynd r . orp f od w uo n 

women still performed necessary IjtT ° f c ° nsumer goods, 
yarn or cloth, they still made dothine'fnfih ° r ’f Whe , n they P urchase d 

over almoat two cfotoS, A, tl V "”" 11 

pope It.lion lived t„ cornmunitiej offe“e, S„^S“ f Jf US - 
majority of blacks in the early twentieth Lnh 2 ', 500 P eo P le ; The vast 
labor economy, in a system of share ■ T , lved outside the free 
, on the family. Not only did indenTndZT 8 ^ ten8nCy that 
V exist for millions of Cofttt.fTr, 8 T ° f !| fe Sti11 
- women continued to grow and process food T , a "r smaI1 cities 
S gage tooth- kinds of g domesti?p P Xi? n ° d ' m#ke cfc * hfa * and e "' 

| &.npt ewainBiit p™- 

i. 1920s among the white middle class 'the ?de°i aPPmesS ' By the 
| family described it as the means th’rnmA d 'l°. gy surrou nding the 
| formed satisfying, mutually enhanc ng St^'^ men J and -omen 
£ environment that nurtured children X u ' PS 3nd created an 
|' a >rso„al life,” sharply 2^| s £S^ e ‘ he ““"8^ 

I public world of work and product d d dlSCOnnected from the 









BfiiD&nmg of heterosexual relations also changed In colonial New 
England, the btrthrate averagecTbver seven children per woman of 
childbearing age. Men and women needed the labor of children. Pro¬ 
ducing offspring was as necessary for survival as producing grain. Sex 
was harnessed to procreation. The Purita ns did not celebrate hete^ 
sexuality but rather iparriage, they condemned alt sexual expression 
outside the marriage bond and did not differentiate sharply between 
sodomy and heterosexual fornication. 

Jty* 6 197 ° S ' how r e ': er ’ the birthrate had dropped to under two. 
With the exception of the post-World War II baby boom, the decline 
has been continuous for two centuries, paralleling the spread of capital¬ 
ist relations of production. It occurred even when access to contracep¬ 
tive devices and abortion was systematically curtailed. The decline has 
included every segment of the population-urban and rural families, 
blacks and whites, ethnics and WASPs, the middle class and the work¬ 
ing class. 

4? wage labor spread and production became socialized then it 
became possible to release sexuality from UTe'ImperaWirTOofe 
a_te Jdeolog'cally, heterosexual expression^am'rto'BeTmeaHscSls- 
j ablishing intimacy, promoting happiness, and experiencing pleasure. 

I In divesting the household of its economic independence and fostering 
the separation of sexuality from procreation, capitalism has created 
conditions that allow some men and women to organize a personal life 
around their erotic/emotional attraction to their own sex. It has made 
possible the formation of urban communities of lesbians and gay men 
and, more recently, of a politics based on a sexual identity 

Evidence from colonial New England court records and church ser¬ 
mons indicates that male and female homosexual behavior existed in • 
the seventeenth century. Homosexual behavior, however, is different 
trom homosexual identity . There was, quite simply, ho "sohial space" in 
the colonial system of production that allowed men and women to be 
gay. Survival was structured around participation in a nuclear family. 
There were certain homosexual acts—sodomy among men, "lewdness’'- 
among women—in which individuals engaged, but family was so per¬ 
vasive that colonial society lacked even the category of homosexual or 
lesbian to describe a person. It is quite possible that some men and 
women experienced a stronger attraction to their own sex than to the 
opposite sex—in fact, some colonial court cases refer to men who 
persisted in their unnatural attractions—but one could not fashion 
out of that preference a way of life. Colonial Massachusetts even had 
laws prohibiting unmarried adults from living outside family units » 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, this situation was' 
noticeably changing as the capitalist system of free labor took hold. 
Only when individuals began to make their living through wage labor, 
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associations and clubs that womSmedonecouldfi^d f eSSional 

tesy?* - ,h “ **—- 

' fflsg, g amen hav e traditionally been mo e 







night, were male space.” Yet the greater v isibili ty of whi te gav me n 
also njflected their larger numbers. The Kinsey studies of the 1940s 
and 1950s found significantly more men than women with predomi¬ 
nantly homosexual histories, a situation caused, I would argue, by the 
fact that captiaHsm had drawn far more men than women into the labor 
force, and at higher wages. Men could more easily constru ct a personal 
life independent of attachments to the opposite sex, whereas women 
were more likely to remain economically dependent on men. Kinsey 
also found a strong positive correlation between years of schooling and 
lesbian activity. College-educated white women, far more able than 
their working-class sisters to support themselves, could survive more 
easily without intimate relationships with men." 

Among working-class immigrants in the early twentieth century, ' 
dosely knit kin networks and an ethic of family solidarity placed con¬ 
straints on individual autonomy that made gayness a difficult option to 1 
pursue. In contrast, for reasons not altogether clear, urban black com¬ 
munities appeared relatively tolerant of homosexuality, The popularity ? 
in the 1920s and 1930s of songs with lesbian and gay male themesr-r ^ 
B. D. Woman," “Prove It on Me,” “Sissy Man,” “Fairey Blues”-, J 
suggests an openness about homosexual expression at odds with the ' 
mores of whites. Among men in the rural West in the 1940s, Kinseyi- 
found extensive incidence of homosexual behavior, but, in contrafe 
with the men in large cities, little consciousness of gay identity. ThusS 
even as capitalism exerted a homogenizing influence by gradually;' 1 
transforming more individuals into wage laborers and separating thejpj| 
from traditional communities, different groups of people were ’’ 
affected in different ways.’ 

The decisions of particular men and women to act on th eir ere 
emotional preference for the same sex, along with'the new conscl 
ness that this preference made them different, led to th e'formB 
an urban subculture of gay men and lesbians. Yet atleasTthrough 
1930s this subculture remained rudimentary, unstable, and diffleu 
find. How, then, did the complex, well-developed gay commu 
emerge that existed by the time the gay liberation movement VxE, 
ploded? The answer is to be found during World War II, a time wfienr 
the cumulative changes of several decades coalesced into a qualilti 
tively new shape. ^ 

The war severely disrupted traditional patterns of gender relati<J^ 
and sexuality, and temporarily created a new erotic situation conduct 
to homosexual expression. It plucked millions of young meniah 
women, whose sexual identities were just forming, out of their hosla 
out of towns and small cities, .out of the heterosexual environing 
the family, and dropped them into sex-segregated situations—aSs 
as WACs and WAVEs, in same-sex rooming houses for women ww-fasi 
who relocated to seek employment. The war freed mill ions of men an 
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por£y freedom'to^xplore^exuallty'fhat the'wa^provlded 6 *°^^ ^ 

“ n ; f ° r lns u tance > came out during the war. She left the small 
California town where she was raised, came to Los Angeles to find 
work, and lived in a women’s boarding house. There she 8 met for the 
wmen'Donald V'°° k ^ *° Say barS and introduced her to other 

tW Ba “ b4 Jr lh “ v"mwerf “S “ (h| fo™' 

from Davenpwt.^owajoined Ae WAC^du^gdie^ig^^CaughUn a 

purge of hundreds of lesbians from the WACs*in the Pacific U fhe did 
and gay male communities?” “ fap,d gr0Wth of lesbian 

msrnm 

male patients found sexual partners And th! ! Wlth , wh . lch their gay 

& Although gay community was a precondition for a mass movement, 













the oppression of lesbians and gay men was the force that propelled the 
movement into existence. As the subculture expanded and grew more 
visible in the post-World War II era, oppression by the state 
intensified, becoming more systematic and inclusive. The Right 
scapegoated “sexual perverts” during the McCarthy era. Eisenhower 
imposed a total ban on the employment of gay women and men by the 
federal government and government contractors. Purges of lesbians 
and homosexuals from the military rose sharply. The FBI instituted 
widespread surveillance of gay meeting places and of lesbian and gay 
organizations, such as the Daughters of Bilitis and the Mattachine 
Society. The Post Office placed tracers on the correspondence of gay 
men and passed evidence of homosexual activity on to employers 
Urban vice squads invaded private homes, made sweeps of lesbian and 
gay male bars, entrapped gay men in public places, and fomented local 
witch hunts. The danger involved in being gay rose even as the pos¬ 
sibilities of being gay were enhanced. Gay liberation was a response to 
this contradiction. 

Although lesbians and gay men won significant victories in the 1970s 
and opened up some safe social space in which to exist, we can hardly 
claim to have dealt a fatal blow to heterosexism and homophobia. One 
could even argue that the enforcement of gay oppression has merely 
changed locales, shifting somewhat from the state to the arena of ex¬ 
tralegal violence in the form of increasingly open physical attacks on 
lesbians and gay men. And, as our movements have grown, they have 
generated a backlash that threatens to wipe out our gains 
Significantly, this New Right opposition has taken shape as a “pro- 
family movement. How is it that capitalism, whose structure made 
possible the emergence of a gay identity and the creation of urban gay 
C0I ?T 9 U «^ eS ’ J ap L PearS Unable t0 acce P‘ S a V men and lesbians in its 
midst. Why do heterosexism and homophobia appear so resistant to 
assault r 

The answers, I think, can be found in the co ntradic tory relationship 
iLcapitahsm to the family. On the one hah'd77nTri^d~eTrh5r 
capitalism has gradually undermined the material basis of the nuclear 
family by taking away the economic functions that cemented the ties 
between family members. Asjn ore adult s have bee n drawn into th e 
fiee labor system, and as capital has expandedTts sphere until it nm* ’ 
duces as commodities most goods and service's' w e a ifn,, L r . 
vival, the forces that propelled men and women into families and kent 
them there have weakened. On the other hand IheBiS^oEaDM 
ist society has enshrined the family as'the'strurce of love,dEchonl^d’ 
emotional security, the place, where our need for' sTaHijhn^tiS 
man relationships is satisfied. -- HR " 
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This elevation of the nuclear family to preeminence in the sphere of 
personal life is not accidental. Every society needs structures for repro¬ 
duction and childrearing, but the possibilities are not limited to the 
nuclear family. Yet the privatized family fits well with capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production. Capitalism has socialized production while main¬ 
taining that the products of socialized labor belong to the owners of 
private property. In many ways, childrearing has also been progres¬ 
sively socialized over the last two centuries, with schools, the media 
peer groups, and employers taking over functions that once belonged 
to parents. Nevertheless, capitalist society maintains that reproduction 
52S_£“il2I®SSS. a ! ; ®J!ll,y®iC®^rdbat cKldreiT’helong” to parents 
«^?.le„nght 5 p| ownership. cdpitdlism drives 

ES2PJ® LBtobet§£94^H.alisiniUes;..each generation comes bfagehaving 
internalized a heterosexist model of intimacy and personal relation¬ 
ships Materially capitalism weakens the bonds that once kept families 
together so that their members experience a growing instability in the 
place they have come to expect happiness and emotional security. 
Thi^while capitalism has kn ocked the mate r ial foundation away from 

become 

jbejocial instability of the system. 

This analysis, ifpersuasive, has'implicat ions"'for us today. It can 
affect our perception of our identity, our formulation of political goals 
and our decisions about strategy. 

I have argued thatfesbian and gay identity and communities are 
historically created, the result of a process of capitalist development 
that has spanned many generations. A corollary of this argument is that 
we are not a.fixed social m inority romp os'ed for all time' of"a'ddrtain 
Eercentageof the are more of us than onehundred 
years ago, more of us than forty years ago. And there may very well be 
more gay men and lesbians in the future. Claims made by gays and , 
nongays that sexual orientation is fixed at an early age, that large' 
numbers of visible gay men and lesbians in society, the media, and the 
schools will have no influence on the sexual identities of the young are 
wrong. Capitalism has created the material conditions for homosexual 
desire to express itself as a central component of some individuals’ / 
^ T poetical movements are changing consciousness, creat- j 
that choice° ° 81Ca C °" d ° nS that make * easier for People to make] 

To be sure, this argument confirms the worst fears and most rabid 
rhetoric of our political opponents. But our response must be to chal¬ 
lenge the underlying belief that homosexual relations are bad a poor 

sorietv n °r ^ mUSt F* slip , into the opportunistic defense that 
society need not worry about tolerating us, since only homosexuals 
become homosexuals. At best, a minority group analysis and a civil 













lie* / John D'Emilio 

P ertai n to those of us who already are gay i t i eaves 
todays youth-tomorrow’s lesbians and gay men-to internXe 
Heterosexist models that it can take a lifetime to expunge 

of sexual . 

np«;Tr^""' j ^ Human sexuaT^esire need no longer beliar- 

enhancing Our movement may have begun as he st uvvle nf 

®S=SS=iSSF- 

nf S,. k ? d le * blan * exist on social terrain beyond the boundaries 

p ~ r ” ■ nd ■ »■«.? Estsiri 

I ohS«„tit»z^t,:x p r , ' lly c f *• «»»<•» i 

; sion and choice. Yet until that hann B V “e realm of sexual expres- 
i of our reach. * happenS ' ^ Iteration will remain out 
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privatize childrearing. We need V ’ partlcularl y those that 
care, housing where nnw!°? mrnunlt y- or worker-controHedday- 
institutions—from medical clinks to^rf 1 ^ COexist ’ nei ghborhood 
large the social unit where each of us h^f™ 3 " 06 , centers -that en- 
structures beyond the nuclear familv fk & Se ?V re P^ ace - As we create 
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Thl. essay is a revised version of a lecture given before seve I j. 

J 980 ' 1 “» 8 rate ful to the following groups for rivto* m. r ' aud ,' ences in 19 ?9 and 
feedback: the Baltimore Gay Alliance P fhe t J me aforum m which to talk and gat 
Project, the organizers of Gay Wn^ Week iSr ? 'f*™ a " d Ga V History 
the University of California at Irvine 1980 * San J ose Sta te University and 

tore, at the divers,,y7cabfo ™a t ' iTvtl ° f ,h ° Stud °"‘ X£2 l£ 

H^Xhe E etcrsof e tM ,nan ,’ J ° natha " Kata ' <*<>■« Vance Paula Webst r , 
specially want to thank AUa^ earlier draft" 

then- own research, and Amber Hollibaugh for mznJtTf g ? nerOUS Jy shari "g with me 
«on about Marxism and sexuality. ny tlng hours of nonstop conversa- 
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mechanisms specific to cap.talism that made this possible and 

















